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very well since the dawn of time. 
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What's up, everybody? How are you doing? I hope that you're fine. Since this is the first time 
▲ we speak, let's speak about something many people think of when they hear the word ▲ 

"Arabic" — the difficulty of the language. If you ask the average non-Arabic speaker what they 
know about Arabic, an unignorable amount of those would "know" nothing other than that 
"it's really hard," "has a lot of exotic, throaty sounds," "its grammar is complicated," and that 
^ "its vocabulary is bizarre," blab blab bla. In reality, however, it is nothing like that! That, of ^ 

course, doesn't mean that Arabic is as easy as falling off a log and that whoever doesn't acquire 
a native-like level in ten days is an idiot, but to fluently speak any language at all, one has to 
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^ work hard, and Arabic is no exception. ^ 



♦ 



I mean it is true that, in Arabic, there are some phonemes that a foreigner has to practice to ^ 

+ master, but does this mean that Arabic is essentially harder than any other language? Take ♦ 

Spanish, for example: there are two versions of the rolled R, more than one sound articulated 
back in the throat, and voiced plosives (b, d, and g) turn into approximants (v, th, and French R, 
respectively) very frequently, but does this make it impossible for an eighty-year-old to learn 
Spanish and have a fabulous accent? Almost all French vowels are closer to the center of the 
mouth than their English counterparts, and the French R is different from that of English. Yet, 
this prevents nobody from speaking well as long as they work hard and do their part. And 
^ what we said about those holds for German, Russian, Portuguese, Chinese, and Japanese. The ^ 

probability that two languages have identical accents is extremely low, it's virtually impossible; 
nonetheless, people have been learning the languages of other people and pronouncing them 
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Also, there is no such thing as "Awww! My genes are, like, totally preventing me from 
pronouncing, like, those letters correctly! I have no say!" This is nonsense. It is nothing like that 
at all. Except for some uncommon diseases which may afflict the tongue, palate, or brain, 
among others, all human beings are born capable of hearing and acquiring the ability to 
pronounce every single phoneme. It is only as they grow up that they learn to ignore sounds 
▲ people around them aren't using. Should they decide later on that they want to learn them, they ▲ 

do not need to develop a new skill; they only need to activate a dormant one. For God's sake, 
who is born with no genetic ability to practice sports? As long as their organs are all good, I 
think all they need is some training, amirite? Alright, just "train" and the rest will follow. 
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▲ Anyway, we will discuss some of the more prominent trouble-makers in some detail later. ▲ 

♦ ♦ 

▲ As to vocabulary, it can admittedly be a tad tougher than that of European languages. Still, it ▲ 

is not in the least as horrible as many people think it is; Egyptian Arabic borrows a lot of words 
from English and French. Sciences like Chemistry, Physics, and Geology; Technology, like 
computer, telephone, and bus; Political concepts like countries' names; Economic topics like dollar , 
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bank, and billion; Biblical characters like Moses and Satan; and even such concepts as hotel, villa, 
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^ passport, and card — you can use prior knowledge of European languages to guestimate the + 

meaning of a heap of words in each of those fields. Even native Arabic words depend on a 
system of triliteral (3-letter) roots, less frequently quadriliteral, in which general, basic meanings 
are represented by 3-letter roots whose letters are then inserted into templates to extend or ^ 

+ narrow down that meaning. + 
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This, however, takes us to our next point: Arabic syntax (sentence building) and morphology 
(word building) do not really enjoy that clear of a record, either. And as we stated earlier, Afro- 
Asiatic, Semitic Arabic is not Indo-European like most European languages; we do have 
^ elements that 90% of European languages do not have. What's with duals (words for pairs ^ 

♦ distinct from those of plurals), broken plurals (plurals in templates), style of verb declension, ♦ 

template morphology, and how that morphology is used to express meanings like repetition, 
augmentation, amount, demands, control, etc. Each of them can make you pull your hairs out at 
^ first, but once you get used to them one at a time, you'll catch yourself wishing that those same ^ 

features you could not fathom were part of your own language. So, don't worry, many have ♦ 

took that road before you and succeeded. 
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What's more, Egyptian Arabic abandons many of the "exotic" features in Standard Arabic and 
adds things more similar to those in European languages. For instance, nous are not declined, 
whereas the verb system is way more similar to its European counterparts. For example, you + 

can find progressive verbs and near and far future tenses. Also, even though duals are still used 
frequently, they are replaced by plurals under many circumstances (like pronouns) as well. So, 
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a seriously, you are up to it if you just try! a 
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Even the pronunciation of Egyptian Arabic is a lot simpler than that of Standard Arabic. We ^ 

+ no longer use dental fricatives (like the th's in "thin" and "then") and we pushed most of the + 

throat letters a little bit forward. And do not get me started about assimilation (how letters 
around each other become more similar to one another to ease pronunciation)! 
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So... Arabic could indeed need a little more work on your part, but any language needs work, 
▲ and as long as you're sowing, know that you will harvest. And when you do, you will really like ▲ 

♦ how the harvest tastes! Thanks! ♦ 
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